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CHRISTMAS  IN  OTHER  LANDS 


Une  <J\.ouirosas 
^/ell  of  their 
Lsiiban  ^/lolidaus 


Theresa  and  Graciela  Rovirosa  are  very 
enthusiastic  about  their  Christmas  in  Cuba. 
Festivities  last,  says  Graciela,  from  Decem- 
ber 24,  the  day  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  to 
January  6,  the  day  on  which  the  three  wise 
men  presented  to  the  newborn  King  their 
gifts  of  gold,  myrth,  and  frank  incense. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  24, 
which  is  called  "Ncchebuena"  (the  Good- 
night, corresponding  to  our  Christmas  Eve), 
there  is  always  held  an  elaborate  party  or  a 
sumptious  banquet,  the  "cena."  Every  table 
is  loaded  with  roast  pork,  red  wine,  and 
Christmas  candies.  At  midnight  in  the 
churches  is  held  the  "Miso  de  Gallo" 
(Rooster  Mass),  so  called  because  a  rooster 
is  supposed  to  have  crowed  at  the  moment 
when  the  baby  Jesus  was  born. 

"Navidad"  is  the  following  day,  the  25 
of  December.  This  day  is  a  comparatively 
auiet  one.  most  of  the  celebration  being 
done  on  "Nochebuena.' 

The  next  day  of  celebration  falls  on  De- 
cember 2S,  and  it  is  called  "Dia  de  los 
Inocentes"  (Innocents'  Day).  It  very  much 
resembles  our  April  Fools'  Day,  for  the 
Cubans  nlay  numerous  and  varied  jokes  on 
one  another  all  day  long,  and  those  who  are 
cauerht  by  the  pranks  are  called  "inocentes" 
(foolish). 

The  last  day  in  the  old  year  is  also  a  day 
of  celebration.  At  night  parties  are  held  at 
clubs,  in  homes,  or  on  the  ranches,  but  at 
the  stroke  of  midnight  every  single  person 
hastens  to  find  his  family,  to  kiss  all  the 
members  of  it  according  to  the  custom.  At 
12  o'clock  all  lights  throughout  the  Re- 
public are  turned  out  for  two  or  three 
seconds.  Fireworks  are  shot  and  the  "hymno 
nacicnal"  is  sung.  Twelve  bells  chime  the 
hour  of  midnight,  and  with  each  chime  a 
grape  is  swallowed  and  a  wish  is  made,  so 
that  when  the  bells  have  ceased  ringing, 
twelve  grapes  have  been  swallowed  and 
twelve  wishes  made.  "And  you  have  to 
hurry!"   exclaims   Theresa. 

In  Cuba,  the  sixth  of  January  corresponds 
to  our  day  of  exchanging  gifts  or  receiving 
them  from  Santa  Claus.  This  is  the  "Dia  de 
los  Reyes"  (the  day  of  the  kings,  or  the 
three  wise  men).  The  custom  is  to  give 
presents  to  little  children  only,  and  grown 
people  do  not  usually  exchange  gifts. 


All  during  this  period  of  holiday  festivi- 
ties the  shops  and  store  windows  are  dec- 
orated as  lavishly  as  those  in  the  States. 
Also  with  much  the  same  spirit  as  ours 
the  Cubans  send  holiday  greeting  cards  to 
each   other. 

No  wonder  the  eyes  of  Theresa  and 
Graciela  sparkle  when  they  speak  of  Christ- 
mas at  home  in  Cuba! 


A  CHRISTMAS  IN  PARIS 

Helen  had  come  home  from  the  Lycee 
where  she  had  been  boarding.  She  was  so 
excited  over  seeing  her  parents  again  that 
she  was  rather  unruly.  As  she  ran  into  the 
house  and  hugged  her  family,  her  father, 
mother  and  two  little  brothers.  Her  mother 
shook  her  head  disapprovingly  at  such  un- 
dignified behavior.  Madam  Duroche  kissed 
her  little  daughter  twice  though,  for  the 
next  day  was  Christmas. 

Helen  already  had  her  presents  for  her 
family  and  her  two  little  friends;  so  that 
morning  she  helped  the  maids  decorate  the 
Christmas  tree  with  popcorn  strings  hung 
from  the  branches  and  fruit  wrapped  in 
colored  paper  dangling  tantilizing  from  the 
ends.  The  tree  looked  very  pretty— especial- 
lv  with  the  new  electric  lights  in  it.  She 
showed  her  two  friends  the  tree  when  they 
came  to  exchange  presents  and  the  three 
ripned  cocoa  until  the  visitors  had  to  leave. 

Helen  played  with  her  brothers  after  sup- 
per but,  when  they  began  to  laugh,  mother 
sent  up  word  to  be  quiet  and  go  to  bed.  At 
last,  after  hours  of  whispered  conversation 
thev  fell  asleep.  Early  in  the  morning,  the 
children  raced  to  the  tree  where  the  pre- 
sents were.  Although  their  father  sorted 
the  packages  before  breakfast,  they  had 
to  wait  until  afterwards  to  open  them.  Up- 
stairs Helen  was  delighted.  She  had  more 
presents  than  ever  before — nine  of  them ! 
She  got  to  play  with  them  until  10  o'clock 
mass  after  which  the  family  dined  together. 
The  beautiful  silver  and  the  mellow  candles 
warmed  the  hearts  of  the  happy  children 
and  Helen  was  especially  pleased.  She  was 
grown  now,  for  today  she  was  going  with 
her  family  to  visit  their  relatives  while  last 
year  she  had  stayed  at  home. 

(Continued   next  page) 


Helen  struggled  to  be  as  respectful  and 
dignified  as  she  knew  big  girls  were  and 
when  they  were  at  home  again  her  parents 
praised  her.  Helen  decided  that  this  was  the 
very  best  Christmas  ever  and  that  now  she 
was  no  longer  a  child. 


Venezuelans  Influenced 
by  Others 

The  Venezuelan  children  did  not  know 
what  Christmas  was  until  the  last  few  years 
when  America  and  other  countries  brought 
in  their  ideas.  In  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try the  celebrations  are  different.  Some 
places,  the  children  place  their  shoes  inside 
the  door,  according  to  the  Dutch  custom.  In 
the  larger  cities,  though,  where  the  Amer- 
ican influences  are  greater,  the  boys  and 
girls  enjoy  Christmas  very  much  the  same 
as   our  children. 

— Betty    Cunningham 


Spanish  Celebration 
More  Religious 
than  Others 

by    ^TLiss    (Catherine   ^ALanning 

(Exchange  Student  in  1931  at  the  Univers- 
ity of  Madrid  from  Vassar  College) 

As  the  pace  of  American  life  quickens 
we  find  that  our  Christmas  has  lost  much 
of  the  religious  meaning  of  its  origin  and 
has  developed  into  a  season  for  the  mere 
exchange  of  gifts  and  good  wishes.  Spain, 
however  has  retained  the  full  religious  sig- 
nificance of  the  first  Christmas  so  intim- 
ately connected  with  the  beliefs  of  the 
Christian  Faith.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a 
religious  and  an  intimate  family  celebration, 
the  family  festivity  arising  from  the  re- 
ligious motive  and  suggested  and  symbolized 
by  the  Holy  Family  of  Jerusalem. 

Spain  has  not  one  Christmas  but  two.  The 
first,  on  December  25,  the  Nativity,  and 
the  second,  on  January  6,  the  arrival  of 
the  Wise  Men  at  Bethlehem  with  their  gifts. 

The  Nativity  is  purely  a  religious  feast. 
In  most  of  the  homes  there  is  set  up  a  crib, 
or  replica  of  the  stable  of  Bethlehem  with 
statues  representing  the  Christ  Child,  Mary, 
Joseph,  the  shepherds,  the  oxen  and  the 
sheep,  and  at  a  distance  the  three  wise  men 
guided  by  the  star  which  shines  over  all. 
The  entire  family,  servants  and  children 
as  well  as  master  and  mistress,  go  to  mid- 
night mass.  This  is  symbolical  of  going  to 
welcome  the  coming  of  Christ  as  did  the 
shepherds  of  Bethlehem. 

(Continued  on  page  17) 


Christmas  in  the 
Philippine  Island 

\as    told  by    z/anland  ^Jean    ^linscn) 

The  Philippine  Islands  are  populated  by 
so  many  different  nationalities  that  one 
may  choose  whichever  manner  of  celebrat- 
ing Christmas  one  likes  best  and  still  find 
plenty  of  others  to  share  in  those  particular 
festivities.  That  is  exactly  what  the  natives 
do.  If  they  prefer  Kris  Kringle  to  Santa 
Claus,  they  celebrate  with  the  German  col- 
ony. If  a  native  is  in  the  employ  of  a  Span- 
ish family,  he  is  likely  to  follow  the  custom 
of  his  employers. 

Since  the  Spanish  influence  is  oldest, 
however,  it  is  the  more  strongly  felt.  Near- 
ly all  the  natives  are  Catholics,  and  conse- 
quently their  Christmas  celebration  is  close- 
ly tied  up  with  the  Church.  They  begin 
about  two  weeks  early  with  elaborate  pa- 
rades and  processions  in  which  everyone, 
dressed  in  his  Sunday  best  and  carrying  a 
lighted  candle,  takes  part.  They  carry 
beautiful  wax  images,  taken  from  the 
churches  and  cathedrals,  of  the  Christ,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  all  the  saints.  Every 
family  has  at  least  one,  usually  more,  of  the 
gold-embroidered  satin  banners,  emblems 
of  the  Church. 

Poor  families  spend  hours  of  pains- 
taking labor  in  the  making  of  enormous 
paper-covered  stars  to  hang  in  their  win- 
dows. These  may  have  the  conventional 
five  points,  or  they  may  have  many  more; 
a  colored  light  is  in  the  center  of  each. 
Every  one  attends  Church  every  day  during 
this  period  which  lasts  until  January  6. 

Near  every  church  is  a  sort  of  outdoor 
carnival  with  a  ferris-wheel,  side-shows, 
and  stalls  where  sweetmeats  are  sold.  On 
the  sixth  of  January  three  men  are  chosen 
and  costumed  to  represent  the  three  Kings. 
At  the  Spanish  Club  they  are  seated  on 
thrones  from  which  they  hold  court  and 
pass  out  toys  to  the  Spanish  children  who 
are  afterwards  treated  to  refreshments  and 
a  movie. 

The  Americans  who  live  on  the  islands 
have  to  send  for  their  Christmas  trees  from 
the  state  of  Washington,  in  the  United 
States.  Last  Christmas  in  Manila,  says 
Garland  Jean,  the  ship  carrying  their  prec- 
ious cargo  of  holiday  greenery  was  delayed, 
and  the  Hirsch  family  was  forced  to  con- 
tent itself  with  an  inferior  tree  brought 
down  from  Baguio,  in  the  island  moun- 
tains. 


The  only  difference  between  a  rut  and  a 
grave  is  in  their  dimensions. 

— Ellen  Glasgow. 


RICHARD  G.  COX  DECORATED  BY 
FRENCH  GOVERNMENT 


Not  only  for  Jan  Smeterlin's  concert  was 
the  auditorium  stage  set  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  December  9,  but  also  for  the 
presentation  to  President  Cox  of  a  disting- 
uished honor. 

This  award,  bestowed  by  the  French  Gov- 
erment,  bears  the  title  of  Officier  d'Aca- 
demie  of  France,  and  is  conferred  only  upon 
those  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  outstanding  service  in  the  advancement 
of  education,  or  who  are  prominent  in  art, 
science,  and  literary  circles.  It  was  created 
in  1808  by  Napoleon  I. 

Last  spring  the  French  Government  rec- 
ommended President  Cox  for  the  honor,  not 
only  because  he  fulfilled  the  foregoing  re- 
quirements, but  especially  for  his  activity 
in  the  junior  college  movement  and  for 
establishing  a  Junior  College  in  which  a 
French  department  plays  such  an  important 
part  as  does  ours  at  Gulf  Park. 

The  award  was  made  immediately  preced- 
ing the  Smeterlin  concert.  Representing 
Count  Jean  de  la  Greze,  Consul  of  the  French 
government  at  New  Orleans,  were  Professor 
Lionel  Durel,  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Hon- 
neur,  Officier  d'Academie  de  France,  Uni- 
versity Councillor  at  the  Consulate  General, 
Dean  of  the  French  Department  of  Tulane 
University  and  Sophie  Newcomb  College ;  Mr. 
Jules  Brana,  Consul  of  France  at  Mobile;  Mr 
Albert  Lieutaud,  Officier  d'Academie  of 
France,  President  of  the  French  colony  of 
New  Orleans,  President  of  the  French  War 
Veterans  of  Louisiana;  and  Captain  Edmond 
de  Jaive,  Officier  d'Academie  of  France, 
Officier  de  1'Instruction  Publique  of  France, 
Vice  President  of  The  American  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  of  France,  and  head  of  the 
Romance  Language  Department  of  Gulf 
Park  College. 

Captain  de  Jaive,  acting  as  chairman,  in- 
troduced the  distinguished  representatives 
of  the  French  government;  Professor  Durel 
made  some  brief  remarks  concerning  the 
presentation  and  congratulating  President 
Cox  upon  the  honor  that  he  was  about  to 
receive.  Mr.  Brana  next  addressed  the  audi- 
ence briefly,  called  President  Cox  upon  the 
stage  and,  pinned  upon  him  the  decoration, 


formally  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
Officier  d'Academie  of  France.  The  entire 
audience  arose  and  stood  while  Dr.  Cox  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude,  and  the  student  body 
closed  the  ceremony  by  singing  the  alma 
mater. 

The  students  of  Gulf  Park,  to  whom 
news  of  the  honor  came  as  a  complete  sur- 
prise, express  their  proud  congratulations 
to  their  president,  Dr.  Cox. 


Friday,  the  week  following  that  in  which 
Dr.  Cox  was  host  at  the  ten-minute  teas 
for  the  new  girls,  the  old  girls  were  enter- 
tained as  well  in  the  President's  office  dur- 
ing the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  periods.  Over  a 
cup  of  coffee,  the  old  girls  renewed  acquain- 
tance with  their  President  with  a  delight- 
ful informality.  These  little  receptions  are 
a  most  cordial  gesture  on  the  part  of  our 
President,  and  the  girls  enjoy  them  im- 
mensely. 


JAN  SMETERLIN, 
PIANIST,  APPEARS 
DECEMBER  9 

While  touring  America  for  the  seventh 
time,  Jan  Smeterlin  gave  a  brilliant  piano 
recital  for  Gulf  Park  College  students 
Thursday,  December  10.  The  recital  was  held 
in  the  college  auditorium  for  the  entire 
student  body  and  guests  of  the  college.  Mr. 
Smeterlin  was  born  in  Bielsko,  Poland.  He 
is  a  famous  pianist  and  has  appeared  in 
public  recitals  since  he  was  eight  years  old. 
His  father  was  much  opposed  to  his  pur- 
suit of  a  musical  career  and  sent  him  to 
University  of  Vienna  to  study  law.  Smeter- 
lin took  up  the  study  of  music  and  was 
awarded  the  state  prize  and  toured  London 
and  Berlin  on  demonstration  recitals.  Mr. 
Smeterlin  is  noted  for  his  interpretation  of 
Chopin. 

His  first  concert  tour  of  America  seven 
years  ago  was  an  immediate  success.  The 
American  public  approved  of  Mr.  Smeterlin 
and  expressed  this  approval  by  bringing  him 
back  for  seven  consecutive  years.  He  has 
toured  the  whole  United  States. 

The  program  presented  to  Gulf  Park  Col- 
lege consisted  of  well  chosen  music  by  the 
old  masters.  Several  encores  were  called  for 
and  Mr.  Smeterlin  gained  the  entire  approval 
of  his  audience  bv  a  beautiful  arrangement 
of  that  old  favorite,  The  Blue  Danube. 

His  program: 

I 

Sonata  in  A  Major,  Op.  101 Beethoven 

Allegretto  ma  non  troppo.   Vivace  alia 

Marcia 
Adae-io    ma    non    troppo,    con    affetto 
Allegro 

II 

Barcarolle,  Op.  60 

2  Mazurkas,  Op  17,  No.  3,  Op  33.  No.  2 
2  Studies,  Op.  10,  No.  8,  Op.  10,  No.  11 
Scherzo.  Op.  31,  B  flat  minor 

Chopin 

III 

Paganini  Variations,  Op.   35 Brahms 

IV 

Los    Requiebros    Granados 

Hommage  to  China Alex.   Teherepnine 

Zimbalist,  the  world's  formost  violinist, 
will  appear  as  the  next  soloist  on  Gulf 
Park's  Artist  series,  February  14. 


FRENCH  FILM 
SHOWN  G.  P.  C 
STUDENTS 


When  a  motion  picture  theater  becomes 
a  classroom —  that's  news.  And  when  a  two- 
hour  lesson  in  French  is  thoroughly  enjoy- 
ed by  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  students 
of  Gulf  Park,  especially  when  that  lesson 
is  held  on  Monday,  their  usual  day  off — 
that's  news,  too.  That  is  exactly  what  took 
place  Monday,  December  6,  when  the  Para- 
mount Theater  of  Gulfport  was  kindly 
turned  over  to  Gulf  Park  College  for  the 
benefit  of  the  French  department. 

At  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  began  the 
presentation  of  a  French  movie  entitled 
"Prenez  Garde  a  la  Peinture,"  which  afford- 
ed the  students  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
French  version  of  a  play  of  which  many  of 
them  saw  in  the  American  screen  produc- 
tion under  the  title  of  "The  Late  Chris- 
topher Bean." 

The  French  gestures  and  their  rapid 
speech  at  first  both  amused  and  be- 
wildered most  of  the  girls,  but  they  found 
that  they  soon  became  accustomed  to  the 
foreign  sounds  and  were  able  to  follow  the 
story  with  more  facility  than  they  believed 
possible.  The  fact  that  one  of  our  present 
actresses  on  the  American  screen,  Simone 
Simon,  had  one  of  the  leading  roles,  added 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  picture. 


History  teaches  this — that  people  and 
governments  have  never  learned  anything 
from  history. 

— Hegel. 


Juliette  McCall  snapped  at  Senior  picnic 
by  Edith  Winans 


IT'S  MORE  FUN  IF  YOU 
KNOW  THE  RULES 


K^elma  C^ai/eg    3y 


Try  as  we  might,  we  never  seem  to  get 
all  the  rules  in  our  heads.  The  poor  punctua- 
tion family  must  get  very  irritated  at  us. 
If  they  could  only  tell  us  as  they  told  Miss 
Student : 

Miss  Student  sat  down  to  write  a  letter 
and  she  began  very  sensibly,  but  in  the 
second  paragraph  poor  Danny  Dash  was  put 
to  work.  Every  few  words  he  appeared.  He 
cried  out,  but  to  deaf  ears.  What  could  he 
do?  The  period  was  put  down  beside  him, 
and  Danny  asked  him  what  to  do. 

"How  should  I  know?  I've  never  been  a 
dash,"  grunted  Percy  Period. 

Next  time  Mr.  Dash  appeared,  he  was 
near  the  comma.  This  time  he  asked  the 
advice  of  Cocky  Comma. 

"If  she  only  had  a  small  knowledge  of 
the  rules,  she  would  find  writing  more 
pleasant.  As  it  is,  I  can  almost  hear  her 
grumbling  now,  because  we  aren't  in  the 
correct  place,"   was   Cocky   Comma's   reply. 

Danny  concentrated  on  this  idea  until  he 
was  thoroughly  convinced  that  he  could  help 
this  girl  with  her  punctuation.  His  only 
problem  was  getting  her  to  obey  him.  He 
decided  that  he  would  call  a  meeting  of  the 
Punctuation  family.  The  meeting  was  call- 
ed. 

"The  meeting  will  come  to  order,"  said 
Danny  Dash,  as  the  whole  Punctuation 
family  quieted  down.  "All  of  you  know  poor 
Miss  Student  is  having  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  us,  and  I  thought  maybe  we 
could  help  her.  If  any  of  you  have  a  sug- 
gestion, you  may  begin  now.  Very  well, 
Miss  Exclamation  Mark,  what  is  your  idea?" 

"Maybe  we  could  haunt  her  until  she 
would  have  to  learn  us  in  order  to  protect 
herself,"  exclained  Effie  Exclamation  Mark. 

"Suppose  you  tell  us  your  idea,  Danny. 
After  all,  you  were  the  one  that  had  this 
brain  storm,"  grumbled  Percy  Period. 

"Very  well,  I  will  tell  you  my  plan.  The 
next  time  she  writes  a  letter  and  gets  us 
confused,  we  will  all  scream  and  catch  her 
attention.  Then  we  can  tell  her  how  she 
can  improve.  Does  that  suit  you?  Good!  we 
will  perform  this  little  act  tomorrow,  as 
she  is  going  to  write  to  her  mother.  Since 
this  matter  is  settled,"  Danny  Dash  con- 
cluded, "the  meeting  is  adjourned." 


This  next  scene  was  in  the  bedroom  of 
Miss  Student.  She  was  sitting  at  her  writ- 
ing desk,  talking  to  herself. 

"I  don't  see  why  Mildred  Muller  won  that 
Short  Story  contest.  My  story  was  much 
better.  The  judges  must  not  have  liked 
me."  She  began  a  letter  to  her  mother  but 
gave  up  as  the  punctuation  didn't  seem  to 
want  to  do  her  way. 

"Oh  Miss  Student,"  cried  the  Punctua- 
tion family.  "May  we  help  you?  Many  of 
your  problems  could  be  solved  if  you  only 
knew  the  rules." 

"You  can  talk!"  excitedly  replied  Miss 
Student,  "This  is  most  astounding.  But 
since  you  are  very  real,  you  can  tell  me  my 
faults." 

"The  main  reason  you  didn't  win  that 
contest  was  that  your  punctuation  was  bad. 
Just  a  few  simple  rules  make  writing  a 
pleasure.  It's  much  more  fun  when  you 
know  the  rules.  No  one  can  dispute  you, 
Miss  Student;  you  need  but  very  little  help. 
Take  me,  Danny  Dash,  for  instance;  you 
put  me  in  almost  a  dozen  times  in  one  para- 
graph. I  get  terriblely  tired,  and  I  become 
monotonous  to  the  reader,  too.  I  am  used 
very  little,  only  to  set  off  an  interpolation, 
or  to  indicate  a  sudden  shift  in  thought.  Just 
remember  this,  and  you  will  improve  rapid- 
ly." 

Percy  Period  recited  next.  He  had  me- 
morized his  criticisims. 

"Miss  Student,  you  never  put  me  in  the 
proper  place;  in  fact,  you  never  put  me  in 
any  place.  I  go  at  the  end  of  every  sentence, 
unless  cousin  Quincy  Question  Mark  is  re- 
quired, or  Effie  Exclamation  Mark.  Please 
remember  this.  You  have  embarrassed  me 
enough." 

"That  was  too  strong,  Percy!"  cried  out 
Danny. 

"Oh,  I  need  it.  Don't  spare  my  feelings," 
begged  Miss  Student. 

"You  never  seem  to  put  me  in  the  correct 
place,  and  I  thoroughly  resent  your  care- 
lessness," scolded  Cocky  Comma.  "I  sep- 
arate elements  in  series,  and  in  addresses 
and  dates.  I  don't  believe  we  have  ever  been 
introduced,  because  you  never  seem  to  know 
me  or  my  place  when  we  meet." 

"Miss  Student,  you  have  been  very  at- 
tentive and  patient.  We  hope  you  will  re- 
Continued  on  page  7) 


TAMMY  HOWL 


(Ddltorials 


ALL    ABOARD! 

"The  train  will  carry  us  there" — that's 
the  most  important  thing  to  all  of  us,  for 
tomorrow  were  going  to  board  that  train 
and  head  for  home. 

Trains,  which  run  at  such  regular  inter- 
vals every  day,  are  almost  a  part  of  Gulf 
Park,  and  while  we  listen  to  their  whistles, 
we  realize  that  one  of  these  same  trains 
will  carry  us  home.  Then  after  we*ve  been 
at  home  a  little  while,  we'll  miss  those 
whistles  and  will  be  anxiously  awaiting  the 
time  when  we'll  again  be  on  a  train — thi3 
time  going  back  to  the  dear  friends  we've 
made  at  beloved  G.  P.  C. 

So  while  the  jingle  bells  are  ringing,  we'll 
be  separating,  some  of  us  going  in  each  di- 
rection, so  that  each  person  will  be  at  home 
when  Santa  pays  his  annual  visit. 

When  we  go  down  to  the  station  tomor- 
row we'll  be  saying  goodbye  to  many  of 
our  friends  until  next  year.  So  it's  "Have 
a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year" 
and  "Farewell!  We'll  soon  be  back  again  at 
Gulf  Park  by  the  Sea." 


THE   QUALITIES  OF   A   LADY 

by  Burnice  Phelps,   '39 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  many  qualities 
that  must  be  combined  to  make  up  a  lady. 
There  is  no  one  quality  which  decides 
whether  a  person  is  a  lady  or  not.  There 
are  matters  of  appearance,  manners,  social 
life,  education,  appreciation  of  arts,  sports- 
manship, and  various  other  things  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  before  one 
can  come  to   a  definite  conclusion. 


If  one  of  the  feminine  sex  is  to  be  called 
a  lady,  she  must  be  well  groomed.  Aside 
from  being  neat,  her  clothes  must  be  in 
good  taste  and  above  all  suitable  for  any 
given  particular  occasion.  Make-up  should 
be  put  on  in  moderation  so  as  to  bring  out 
the  good  points  of  one's  face  rather  than 
merely  to  show  the  brightness  of  the  color 
in  use.  In  this  day  and  age  with  beauty 
parlors  within  the  reach  of  everyone's 
pocketbook,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  hair 
not  to  be  well  kept.  In  fact,  at  no  other  time 
in  history  has  it  been  as  easy  for  a  lady  to 
keep  her  appearance  in  tip-top  condition. 

Another  essential  to  a  lady  is  good  man- 
ners. Table  manners  are  of  paramount  con- 
cern to  every  lady.  It  is  also  very  important 
for  a  lady  to  be  a  gracious  hostess.  She 
must  be  able  to  make  her  guests  feel  at 
home  in  her  presence,  and  at  the  same  time 
she  must  have  something  planned  for  their 
enjoyment;  so  they  will  not  become  bored. 

A  lady  must  have  a  social  life.  By  a 
social  life  I  do  not  mean  that  she  must  be 
a  society  belle,  but  she  must  take  part  in 
her  immediate  surroundings.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  she  may  do  this.  She 
might  join  any  one  of  a  number  of  organi- 
zations such  as  church  societies,  bridge 
clubs,  or  welfare  organizations. 

An  education  is  a  great  asset  to  a  lady. 
It  is  possible  for  a  person  to  become  a  lady 
without  the  benefit  of  an  education,  but  a 
good  education  always  gives  a  woman  a 
certain  charm.  It  makes  it  possible  for  her 
to  have  a  broader  outlook  on  many  subjects 
and  also  enables  her  to  take  part  in  an  in- 
telligent conversation  with  more  ease  than 
she  otherwise  would  be  able  to. 

An  appreciation  of  music  and  art  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  make-up  of  a  lady. 
She  should  kn'ow  the  more  familiar  selec- 
tions in  the  realm  of  music,  and  she  should 
also  be  acquainted  with  the  better  known 
works  in  the  fields  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

Sportsmanship  is  also  a  determining 
quality  of  a  lady.  She  can  lose  as  gracefully 
as  she  can  win.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is 
as  easy  or  as  much  fun  to  lose,  but  I  am 
saying  that  it  is  possible  to  meet  the  circum- 
stances, whatever  they  may  be,  in  such  a 
way  that  everyone  concerned  is  more  or  less 
satisfied. 

To  be  a  lady  is  a  full-time  job.  The  work, 
however,  is  well  rewarded  in  the  end.  Every- 
one looks  up  to  and  admires  a  lady.  And 
after  all,  is  it  not  admiration  for  which  we 
strive  ? 


Behind     every     argument     is     someone's 
ignorance. 

— Justice  Brandeis. 


Many  Honors  Go 
To  Janie  Clayton 

7937  cfraduate 
lYins  (contest 

So  many  honor3  have  recently  gone  to 
Janie  Clayton  that  her  career  following  her 
graduation  from  Gulf  Park  College  in  1937 
sounds  like  a  fairy  tale.  It  seems  hard  to 
believe  that  little  Janie,  who  only  last  year 
was  running  about  on  our  campus,  has 
actually  been  winning  all  sorts  of  contests 
and  having  auditions  in  New  York  and 
Hollywood. 

Not  that  we  didn't  recognize  her  ability; 
last  year  she  was  voted  the  Most  Talented 
Girl  at  Gulf  Park.  Janie  was  president  of 
Dance  League  and  took  an  active  part  in 
dramatics.  Perhaps  she  attained  greatest 
recognition  as  Gulf  Park's  chief  song- 
stress, for  she  has  a  beautiful  soprano  voice 
and  was  constantly  in  demand  for  entertain- 
ments along  the  Coast  as  well  as  on  our 
campus.  No  one  who  has  met  Janie  could 
ever  forget  her  irresistible,  sparkling  charm 
and  her  amazing  amount  of  talent. 

After  winning  a  personality  contest  in 
El  Paso  early  this  fall,  in  which  she  was 
named  "Miss  Southwest,"  Janie  flew  to 
New  York  where  a  friend  of  Mr.  Davies 
arranged  an  audition  for  her  in  Radio  City. 
A  short  time  later,  she  returned  to  Texas 
and  entered  another  contest  in  Dallas  in 
which  she  was  one  of  three  girls  chosen  to 
so  to  Hollywood  for  screen  tests.  In  one  of 
her  broadcasts  she  sang  with  Bob  Crosby. 

Wouldn't  it  be  exciting  if  some  day  Janie 
would  have  the  fame  and  success  that  a 
million  girls  dream  about  and  never  at- 
tain? Certainly  she  has  an  excellent  chance, 
for  those  who  know  Janie  agree  that  she 
is  one  girl  in  a  million. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  WINS 
TENNIS  TOURNEY 


EDUCATION 

By  my  elders  I  am  told, 

That  education's  indispensable. 

But  why  should  I  enfold 
Knowledge    impracticable  ? 

That  which  is  practical 

Should  be   worth  attaining: 
Not  all  learning  is  factual, 

As  experience  is  explaining. 

I  shall  then  endeavor 

To  struggle  as  best  I  can, 
But  will  assimilate  never 

All  that  my  instructors  plan. 

—Betty  Ruth  Friend 


The  Interclass  Tennis  Tournament  was 
held  Monday  morning,  November  22,  at  9:30 
o'clock.  All  three  courts  were  filled  through- 
out the  morning  with  players  in  the  singles 
and  doubles.  Six  members  of  each  class, 
Junior,  and  High  School  were  out  serving, 
slamming,  and  lobbing  their  way  to  win 
the  Goat.  There  were  two  sets  of  singles 
and  two  of  doubles  from  each  of  the  three 
classes.  The  results  were: 

Mary  Virginia  de  Yampert — High  School 

vs.  Genie  Goff — Senior  6-1,  6-0. 
Yvonne  Jamison: — Senior  vs.  Lenore  Salter 

Junior  6-2,  6-4. 
Martha  Williams — Junior  vs.  Nancy  Walk- 
er—High School   6-4,   6-3. 
The  doubles  ensued.  Results  were: 

Beth  Mcintosh  and  Alice  Palmer — Senior 
vs.  Virginia  Whitcomb  and  Jayne  Tuve- 
son — Junior  6-3,  7-5. 
Beth    Campbell    and    Kathleen    Zollman — 
Junior   vs.   Virginia  Powers   and   Mary 
Lou  Nichols— High  School  6-1,  6-2. 
Shirley  Patrick  and  Jean  Gilliland — High 
School    vs.    Betty    Conwell    and    Lucy 
Daily— Seniors  6-8,  6-3,  6-4. 
When  all  the  matches  had  been  played,  in- 
stead   of    producing    a    victory    they    pro- 
nounced   a    tie.    Each    class    had    won    one 
singles  and  one  doubles  game.  It  was  decided 
that   the   tournament   would   be  played   off 
again   in   the   afternoon. 

Two   doubles   teams   from   each   class   re- 
vived by  a  noon  lunch  strove  again  for  a 
victory  in  the  afternoon.  The  results  were: 
Mary    Virginia    de    Yampert    and    Nancy 
Walker — High      School     vs.      Kathleen 
Zollman    and    Beth    Campbell — Juniors 
6-3,  6-1. 
Martha    Williams    and    Lenore    Salter — 
Junior   vs.   Yvonne   Jamison   and    Lucy 
Daily— Senior  3-6,  6-3,  6-3. 
Virginia    Powers    and    Shirley    Patrick — 
High    School    vs.    Beth    Mcintosh    and 
Alice  Palmer — Senior  6-3,  6-4. 
The  High  School  class,  victorious  over  the 
Seniors  and  Juniors,  won  two  of  the  three 
matches.    Once   again   the   High   Schol   cap- 
tured the  Goat. 


RULES 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
member     our     proper     places,"     remarked 
Danny.    "If   we   can    ever    help    you    again, 
just  let  us  know." 

"Many  thanks  to  you  for  your  lessons. 
It  will  be  more  fun  now.  I  can  beat  Mildred 
Muller  at  the  next  contest,"  replied  Miss 
Student  gratefully. 


SCIENCE  "LAB" 
HAS  NEW 
EQUIPMENT 


More  girls  are  enrolled  in  the  science 
courses  this  year  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  Gulf  Park.  Some  of  the  students 
are  taking  one  of  the  sciences  in  connection 
with  Home  Economics,  but  others  are  taking 
these  courses  either  because  they  are  in- 
terested in  the  subject  or  plan  to  major  in 
science. 

Since  such  an  interest  has  been  shown, 
the  school  has  provided  many  new  pieces 
of  modern  equipment.  This  year  the  Chem- 
istry Department  wil  use  the  new  Harvard 
trip  balances  in  their  experiments.  These 
balances  are  of  the  triple  beam  type  and 
do  not  have  the  set  of  weights  separate. 
This  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  older 
types.  In  the  zoology  and  botany  classes 
they  will  have  the  opportunity  to  use  new 
compound  microscopes  and  specially  pre- 
pared slides  that  have  been  secured. 

The  greatest  addition  to  the  laboratory 
is  a  projector  or  lantern  that  will  be  used 
in  all  of  the  science  classes.  It  has  a  day- 
light screen  as  well  as  one  that  is  used  in 
a  darkened  room.  By  this  projector  it  will 
be  possible  to  reproduce  text  book  pictures, 
microscope  slides  and  all  specially  prepared 
slides. 

With  the  addition  of  this  new  equipment 
it  is  evident  that  science  will  continue  to 
stand  in  the  foreground  of  courses  offered 
at  Gulf  Park. 


PRACTICAL  ARTS  CLUB 
GIVES  PARTY 

A  very  charming  Christmas  party  was 
given  by  the  Practical  Arts  Club  the  night 
of  December  15,  from  six  forty-five  to 
seven-thirty.  Under  a  large,  attractively 
decorated  Christmas  tree  were  placed  small 
gifts  for  the  girls.  Each  girl,  having  ex- 
changed her  name  with  that  of  another 
member,  anxiously  awaited  her  gift  as  the 
names  were  called.  After  the  distribution 
of  the  presents.  Christmas  cake  and  can- 
dies were  served  which  had  been  made  by 
the  various  classes  in  the  Home  Economic 
Department.  This  was  the  final  note  to  the 
affair  and  it  was  with  much  regret  that  we 
saw  another  "get-together"  come  to  an  end ; 
however,  we  all  hope  that  it  will  be  repeated 
in  the  near  future. 


WHITE  CHRISTMAS 
AT  GULF  PARK 

At  the  annual  Christmas  banquet  Gulf 
Park  girls,  inspired  with  the  "It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive"  spirit,  offer 
their  gifts  to  those  less  fortunate.  Such  a 
presentation  is  called  "White  Christmas" — 
white  because  the  presents  are  done  in  white 
and  Christmas  because  it  makes  possible 
the  joys  of  the  yuletide  spirit  for  those  who, 
otherwise,  would  have  none. 

This  gesture  is  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  cabinet  at  Gulf 
Park.  The  backwoods  of  Long  Beach  and 
Gulfport  shelter  numerous  needy  families. 
They  are  discovered  through  investigation 
by  the  long-reaching,  helping  arm  of  the 
school — and  graciously  aided. 

Entering  the  dining  room  in  pairs,  the 
formally-dressed,  radiant  students  bear 
their  gifts  to  the  base  of  the  huge  Christ- 
mas tree.  The  attractive  presents,  tied  with 
bright,  sparkling  ribbons  and  scattered 
around  the  tree  provide  a  most  inviting  and 
beautiful  picture.  The  girls,  in  colorful 
blotches  of  various  materials,  move  on  to 
their  chairs  to  share  the  festivity  of  the 
banquet.  They  are  smiling  and  happy,  for 
they  know  that,  while  they  soon  will  circu- 
late around  different  parts  of  the  country, 
their  gifts  also  will  circulate  around  differ- 
ents  parts  of  the  Coast,  bringing  to  every 
heart,  whether  feeble,  broken  or  young,  a 
greater  happiness. 


CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  WOMAN 

Symbol — Wo member  of  human  family 

Occurrence — can  be  found  anywhere  man 
exists 

Physical  Properties — all  colors  and  sizes ; 
always  appears  in  disguised  condition,  with 
surface  of  face  covered  with  coat  of  paint 
or  layer  of  powder  or  sometimes  both;  boils 
at  nothing  (C)  and  freezes  at  any  moment; 
melts  when  properly  treated;  very  bitter  if 
not  used  correctly. 

Chemical  Properties — extemely  active ; 
possesses  great  affinity  for  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  or  precious  stones  of  any  kind; 
violent  reaction  when  left  alone  by  man; 
able  to  absorb  all  sorts  of  expensive  foods; 
turns  green  when  placed  beside  better  ap- 
pearing sample;  ages  very  rapidly;  fresh 
variety  has  great  magnetic  attraction ;  high- 
explosive  and  likely  to  be  dangerous  in  in- 
experienced hands. 


It's  a  good  idea  to  begin  at  the  bottom 
in   everything  but  swimming. 
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POETICAL  PRAISE  OF  OUR  EDITOR 


JVtiriam 
Whitfield,   '39 
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To  Helen  Fiances  James,  our  Editor  in   Chief, 

We  dedicate  this  page,  and  it  is  our  belief 

That  with   her  many  talents,  she  need  have  no  fear 

That  anything  but  joy  will  come  to  her  each  year. 

She  really  lilies  to  study  and  brings  her  parents  bliss 

Because  her  name  appears  on  every  honor  list. 

She  teaches  dancing  here  at  school,  but  loves  music, 

too; 
Nelson  Eddy  is  her  pet,  and  this  is  what  she'll  do — 
Twist   coat    hangers   out   of   shape,   just   listening   to 

him    sing 
This    shows    that    she    appreciates    good    music    for 

one   thing. 
She  just  adores  to  fish — claims  that  it's  her  favorite 

sport; 
She  li/{es  to  be  alone  with  a  boo\  of  any  sort. 
To   travel  all  around   the   world,   Helen   docs   aspire 
To  do  all  this  by  boat  would  be  her  greatest  desire, 
Although    she    dislikes    parsnips    and    also    chocolate 

pie 
She    loves    strawberry    shortcake,    and    really    wants 

to    buy 


A  bicycle  to  ride  at  school  for  she  things  this  is  fun. 
Hypocrisy  is  her  pet  peeve,  she  also  hates  a  pun; 
Has  a  good  sense  of  humor,  is  scarcely  ever  mad; 
She  loves  all  types  of  drama  whether  gay  or  sad; 
Is  President  of  Jet  Maskers  and  in  lots  of  plays 
The  more  she  has  to  do,  the  happier  are  her  days. 
She  comes  from  Indiana,  straight  from  the  Northern 

part 
But   she's    been    in    love    with    Gulf   Par^    from    the 

very   start. 
She's    program     chairman     of    Dance     League     and 

serves    most   faithfully 
Is    Vice    President    of    Phi    Beta    Kappa,    the    honor 

sorority. 
H.   F.   is   very   popular  and   lifted   by   everyone, 
And    although    I    must    stop    now,    I    still    am    not 

quite   done 
For  I  could  sing   her  praises  for   days   and   months 

and    years 
But  you   all  kjiow  the  things  she's  done;  so  good- 
bye, my  dears. 


THE  ALUMNAE  PAGE 

A  resident  L^ox    Visits  with      c/rads" 

in  ^ALemphis  at  L.uncheon.     \Ye  CT^eprint  the 

L/oastmistress       *Jvemembers" 


During  a  recent  visit  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Dr.  Cox  was  host  to  a  large  group  of  Gulf 
Park  girls  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Hotel  Pea- 
body.  The  luncheon,  held  December  3,  was 
well  attended  by  girls  of  all  classes  of  Gulf 
Park  from  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Mis- 
sissippi. The  reunion  was  an  enjoyable  one 
and  the  former  students  were  interested  in 
present  rules  and  regulations  at  Gulf  Park 
and  in  the  new  improvements.  Margaret 
Van  Dyke  of  Newport,  Arkansas,  who 
graduated  in  1926  gave  the  toast: 

I  feel  like  Bing  Crosby  on  the  Kraft 
Cheese  Hour,  when  he  says  "Do  you  remem- 
ber when  ?"  Well,  I  remember  when  the 
old  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  train  had  at  least 
four  hot-boxes  on  it's  way  through  the 
scraggly  pines  and  red  clay  hills  between 
Hattiesburg  and  Gulfport.  I  remember  the 
station,  Mrs.  Moody,  the  rickety  street  car 
we  boarded — and  the  sudden  turn  when  I 
first  saw  the  gulf.  It  sparkled  blue  and  gold 
in  the  sun,  and  my  home-sick  heart  lighten- 
ed. Then  suddenly  I  heard  Beulah  Wanzer 
from  Chicago  exclaim  "Oh,  look  at  Gulf 
Park!  Its  the  only  college  I  ever  saw  that's 
as  beautiful  as  the  catalogues  say." 

I  remember  my  first  dinner  there.  Being 
an  only  child,  very  un-self,  and  having  for- 
gotten to  unpack  the  wash-clothes  and 
towels — I  found  myself,  when  the  bell  start- 
ed ringing,  in  a  tub  of  hot  soap-suds  that 
rose  to  the  ceiling.  I  had  some  sort  of  vague 
idea  that  to  be  late  would  be  a  ghastly  of- 
fense— and  I  was  terrified.  The  only  thing 
available  to  dry  myself  was  the  underwear 
I  had  taken  off — so  I  used  it.  When  I  ar- 
rived in  the  dining-room,  fifteen  minutes 
late,  with  my  clothes  stuck  to  my  wet  body 
I  was  ready  to  burst  into  tears.  Then  some- 
thing lovely  happened.  Dr.  Cox  came  for- 
ward, and  in  the  kindest  way,  invited  me 
to  dine  at  his  table.  The  gesture  dammed 
the  tears. 

Have  you  read  the  new  book  of  rules? 
I  marvel  at  the  freedom  of  them — for  I  re- 
member when  it  was  a  "shipping"  offense 
to  smoke  a  cigarete.  Why,  I,  who  was  born 
an  Episcopalian,  even  changed  my  religion 
so  that  I  could  go,  between  Sunday  school 
and  church,  into  the  study  of  the  Presby- 


terian preacher ,  old  Mr.  Newman,  and 
snatch  a  forbidden  drag.  I  shall  never  for- 
get my  panic  when  said  Mr.  Newman  must 
have  forgotten  his  prayer-book,  and  tried 
hard  to  open  the  door  which  we  had  barred 
on  our  side. 

There  were  always  narrow  escapes  from 
foolish  escapades,  and  they  provided  a  won- 
derful zest  for  living.  I  shall  never  forget 
Captain  de  Jaive's  jokes,  Mr.  Davies'  fine 
concerts,  Miss  Evan's  dreamy  wanderings 
into  poetry,  Miss  Smith  in  the  studio,  the 
old  library  study  hall,  the  swimming  in  the 
gulf,  those  early  morning  bells,  the  May 
Festival,  the  smell  of  cape  jasmin  in  the 
spring,  and  the  beauty  of  the  campus  al- 
ways. I  remember  how  I  struggled  to  learn 
the  Charleston  and  French  verbs.  I  remem- 
ber how  Rubye  Merkel  played  for  us  to 
dance  after  dinner,  and  the  smell  of  gumbo 
on  Monday.  I  remember  the  understanding 
of  Mrs.  Cox. 

And  I  wouldn't  take  a  million  dollars 
for  those  "remembers."  It  was  the  happiest 
time  in  my  life.  The  contacts  I  made  then, 
have  lasted  through  the  years.  Always,  no 
matter  where  I've  been,  some  one  from 
Gulf  Park  has  popped  up.  Always — we've 
exclaimed,  "Do  you  remember  when?"  And 
as  Bing  Crosby  would  say — the  song  that 
was  whistled  along  about  that  time  went 
something    like    this — 

"Yes,  sir,  that's  my  baby, 
No,  sir,  don't  mean,  maybe" 

I  can't  croon,  but  I  can  transpose,  so  I'll 
always  be  proudly  singing — "Yes,  sir,  that's 
my  college." 

President  Cox  was  attending  a  meeting 
of  the  fourth  division  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Alumni  Council.  He  addressed 
the  assembly  Thursday,  December  2  on  the 
subject  "How  the  Alumni  Council  Can  Aid 
the  Junior  College." 
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THE  GOBLIN 


Hello,  folks!  Well,  since  you  haven't  yet 
guessed  my  real  identity,  I'll  just  go  on 
dipping  into  the  Tammy  inkwell  and  bring- 
out  more  goblin  guzz.  But  don't  forget — 
she  who  guesses  me  shall  have  her  re- 
ward! Here  we  go. 


The  love  bug  really  took  some  of  our  in- 
mates here  for  a  siege  of  love  sickness.  I 
have  been  doing  duty  by  the  keyhole  and 
find  that  Anne  Simmons  and  John  Howard 
are  feeling  much  better  after  their  squabble 
Thanksgiving.  During  the  feud,  the  tele- 
graph company  got  quite  a  bit  of  business, 
I  understand.  .  .  .  Elka  had  them  all  con- 
fused—Bill Dillox  is  the  ace  in  her  deck, 
which  causes  Jiggs  to  become  most  unhappy 
over  the  situation.  .  .  .  First  place  in  the 
lime  light  this  week  goes  to  Miriam  Whit- 
field and  Oscar  Cassibry — it  started  during 
rehearsal  for  "Peggy."  Maybe  it  wasn't  all 
play  acting.  .  .  .  Geni  said  he  would  be 
cute,  but  it  takes  seeing  for  believing  and 
many  who  traded  dances  with  her  found 
Paul  very  attractive  and  now  we  compli- 
ment her  on  picking  a  winner.  .  .  .  Mary 
Lee  Smith  and  Elizabeth  Wheeler  are  keep- 
ing depression  out  of  the  jewelry  business 
— they  both  are  flashing  engagement  rings. 
.  .  .  We  are  now  impatiently  waiting  to 
hear  the  next  installment  of  a  very  excit- 
ing story  with  Eva  having  the  leading  role. 
In  the  opening  scene,  Eva  is  found  reading 
a  letter  from  one  of  her  many  admirers. 
He  supposedly  being  one  of  the  most  faith- 
ful. The  letter  being  addressed  to  her,  how- 
ever, does  not  start  out:  "Dear  Eva — "  but 
with  some  other  girl's  name.  The  letters 
he  wrote  went  in  the  wrong  envelopes.  Eva 
returns  the  letter  and  the  scene  fades  at 
this  point — 


Helen  F's  Tug  takes  the  booby  prize  this 
month  by  returning  to  his  second  childhood. 
While  galavanting  around  one  night,  he  was 
arrested — he  did  not  have  a  tail  light  on  his 
scooter  bike.  .  .  .  Well,  you  Northern  gals, 
use  that  acquired  southern  accent  and  slay 
the  men — you  southerners,  stay  as  sweet 
as  you  are.  .  .  .  Here's  wishing  you  a  "joy- 
eux  noel" — (how'm  I  doing,  Miss  Manning?) 


ERIC  LINDEN 

Lunching  at  Arnaud's  proved  more  ex- 
citing than  usual  for  seven  Gulf  Park  girls 
who  were  spending  the  day  in  New  Or- 
leans, Saturday,  November  27. 

On  entering,  the  group,  chaperoned  by 
Miss  Benson,  was  taken  to  a  table  on  the 
balcony  overlooking  the  main  dining  room. 
The  observant  Minnie  Lou  Kirkpatrick,  gaz- 
ing down  below  suddenly  exclaimed,  "There's 
Eric  Linden!" 

In  the  general  excitement  everyone  rush- 
ed to  see  if  this  could  really  be  the  movie 
star.  When  asked,  the  waiter  said,  "Oh  no, 
that  isn't  Eric  Linden — it's  Harry  Lang- 
don." 

Knowing  this  man  cduldn't  be  Harry 
Langdon,  the  girls  sent  the  waiter  with  a 
menu  to  secure  an  autograph.  When  the 
card  came  back  with  Eric  Linden  written 
on  it,  other  cards  were  immediately  gather- 
ed together  and  dropped  down  to  Mr.  Lin- 
den, who,  blushing  a  little,  signed  them 
graciously. 

After  ordering,  the  girls  could  hardly 
take  time  to  eat,  for  between  bites  they 
were  talking  about  and  stealing  glances  at 
the  handsome  movie  star.  Seated  there 
with  another  couple,  he  seemed  the  bash- 
ful and  self-conscious  character  that  he  so 
often  plays  in  the  movies.  We  further  oc- 
cupied ourselves  with  recalling  the  various 
roles  we  had  seen  him  portray.  Mr.  Linden 
will  be  remembered  especially  for  his  out- 
standing work  in  Ah,  Wilderness. 

A  day  spent  in  New  Orleans  is  enjoyable 
anytime  but  this  day  was  even  more  enjoy- 
able for  those  who  so  unexpectedly  saw  Mr. 
Linden. 

Members  of  the  fortunate  party  were: 
Miss  Benson,  Betty  Conwell,  Lucy  Daily, 
Minnie  Kirkpatrick,  Virginia  Whitcomb, 
Mary  Robinson,  Betty  Ferguson,  and  Jean 
Hinshaw. 


KNITTED  FASHION  SHOW 

A  fashion  show  was  the  delight  of  the 
members  of  the  Practical  Arts  Club  and 
their  guests,  at  their  regular  meeting  No- 
vember 18.  Several  members  of  the  club 
modeled  knitted  suits  and  dresses.  The 
garments  were  made  of  Bernat  yarn.  Miss 
Kelsall,  the  Bernat  Yarn  Company's  repre- 
sentative, told  us  interesting  facts  about 
each  garment  as  it  was  modeled.  As  an  ex- 
tra feature  to  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
evening,  Miss  Ramsey  surprised  us  by  serv- 
ing delicious  refreshments. 
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MODERN  DANCERS 
ADAPT  COMPOSITIONS 
TO  THE  CLASSES 

The  musical  numbers  of  Schumann, 
Chopin  and  Schubert  were  adapted  to  the 
modern  dance  by  Miss  Graham's  class  as 
the  first  presentation  in  the  evening,  of  the 
Christmas   program. 

Helen  Frances  James  opened  it  with 
"Ecclesiastique,"  a  Michio  Ito  study  of  a 
symphonic  etude  by  Schumann.  Yvonne 
Jamison  followed  with  an  interpretion  of 
"Prelude"  by  Frederic  Chopin.  After  this 
a  group  of  girls  in  the  class  gave  a  relig- 
ious dance  study  of  the  "Ave  Maria,"  by 
Schubert.  The  words  of  the  hymn  were 
sung  by  Gretchen  Weber.  Purple,  rose,  blue, 
and  gold — the  colors  most  often  found  in 
the  stained  glass  windows  of  cathedrals, 
were  used  in  the  dancers'  costumes,  which 
flared  in  long  simple  lines. 

No  one  seeing  these  studies,  could  fail  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  modern 
dance  as  an  art.  A  feeling  of  reverence  and 
religious  exaltation,  an  inspiration  of  awe 
were  created  that  transcended  stage  and 
footlights  and  instilled  into  every  member 
of  the  audience  the  true  Christmas  spirit. 
Miss  Graham  is  not  only  a  teacher;  she  is 
an  artist. 

The  girls  in  the  "Ave  Maria"  were  Mary 
Robinson,  Yvonne  Jamison,  Helen  Frances 
James,  Betty  Ferguson,  Beth  Phetteplace, 
Margy  Brown,  Adair  Dollar,  Marjorie 
Sharp,  La  Nor  Moore,  Dorothy  Whetston, 
Pricilla  Willard,  Bernice  Crook,  and  Jose- 
phine De  Zauche. 


JET  MASKERS'  RREAKFAST 

Monday  morning,  November  22,  at  eight 
o'clock  the  Jet  Maskers  had  breakfast  to- 
gether in  the  Workshop.  During  the  break- 
fast several  reports  were  given  on  current 
plays.  Helen  Frances  James  discussed  "Star 
Wagon,"  by  Maxwell  Anderson,  a  produc- 
tion that  opened  on  Broadway  early  this 
fall;  Edith  Winans  gave  an  interesting  re- 
port on  "Tovarich,"  a  Russian  play  by 
Sherwood,  which  she  had  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  on  the  stage  in  New  York  during 
the  summer.  The  last  report  was  given  by 
Jane  Hayes  on  "Amphitryon — 38"  by  Jean 
Giraudaux.  All  the  Jet  Maskers  enjoyed  the 
informal  and  interesting  discussion  of  these 
popular  plays. 

The  breakfast  consisted  of  orange  juice, 
toast,  hot  biscuits,  jam,  bacon,  milk,  and 
coffee.  Everyone  had  such  a  good  time 
that  the  Jet  Maskers  are  planning  to  have 
more  breakfasts  like  this  one. 


ONLY  A  BRIGHT  GIFT 
PRESENTED  TONIGHT 

Before  dinner  this  evening  the  Jet  Mask- 
ers presented  in  the  auditorium  a  one-act 
Christmas  play  entitled,  "Only  a  Bright 
Gift,"  by  Evelyn  Wentworth  Billings. 

The  story  took  place  several  hundred 
years  ago  in  Methlin,  a  mythical  village  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  first  scene  was  the 
day  before  Christmas  in  the  home,  of 
Marta,  the  weaver.  The  part  of  Marta  was 
ably  played  by  Jean  Warner,  a  junior.  The 
second  scene  took  place  on  Christmas  Eve 
in  the  Cathedral. 

Selma  Sayeg  presented  a  fine  character- 
ization of  the  strange  woman  and  the  two 
young  girls,  Greta,  played  by  Helene  Herz- 
feld  and  Hilda,  played  by  Jane  French, 
gave  further  evidence  of  new  talent  in 
Gulf  Park  by  their  sensitive  and  under- 
standing portrayals.  Robert  Barber,  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Barber  of 
Gulf  port,  put  all  the  depth  of  feeling  of  a 
finished  young  actor  into  his  part  of  the 
little  boy.  Virginia  Powers  was  the  Mother 
of  Christ  in  the  representation  of  the  rich- 
ly colorful  painting  in  the  cathedral. 

The  bearers  of  the  gifts  in  the  procession 
were:  Jean  Wilson,  the  Duke;  Juliette  Mc- 
Call,  the  D,uchess;  Edith  Winans,  a  lady; 
Earlene  Clayton,  a  lady;  Zelda  Fleischer, 
Jane  Hays,  Jane  Rice,  Jean  Wilson,  Betsy 
Evella  Faciane;  Madonna,  Virginia  Powers. 


A  tea  was  given  in  the  Workshop  Sunday 
evening  at  seven  o'clock  in  honor  of  Miss 
Shepardson,  head  of  the  dramatic  depart- 
ment, who  had  returned  to  the  campus  earl- 
ier in  the  day. 

The  Workshop  was  decorated  simply  but 
effectively  with  predominating  colors  of 
black  and  white,  the  colors  of  Jet  Maskers. 
On  the  stage  was  a  long  table  on  which  was 
placed  colorful  array  of  tempting  salads, 
tiny  sandwiches  with  various  fillings,  choco- 
late cakes,  salted  pecans,  celery  and  olives, 
and  coffee.  Candles  at  each  end  of  the  table 
furnished  a  soft  glow  of  light. 

Other  guests  were  Mrs.  Cox,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Barber  and  son,  Robert,  and  Oscar 
Cassibry. 

Miss  Shepardson  remained  with  us  for 
but  a  short  time  and  left  a  few  days  ago 
for  Northwestern  University  where  she  has 
been  very  busy  during  her  absence  from 
our  own  campus.  Everyone  was  delighted 
to  see  her  again  and  we  hope  that  she  will 
return  soon  for  a  longer  stay. 
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Honor  Roll  for  the  2nd  Grading  Period  of  1937-38 

Ending  December  4 

Special  Distinction— All  A's 

Crain,  Ruby 

Roberts,  May 

James,  Helen  Frances 

Scott,  Betty 

Powers,  Virginia 

Wheeler,    Elizabeth 

Clabaugh,  Jean 

Williams,   Jane 

Andres,    Betty 

Fowlkes,  Hattie 

Schwegler,    Virginia 

Atkins,  Caroline 

Hendrick,  Jean 

Shutts,  Mary  Katherine 

Babb,   Dorothy 

Hirsch,  Garland   Jean 

Skellie,  Alice  May 

Bond,   Rosa 

James,   Katherine 

Sims,    Virginia 

Bowen,    Elizabeth 
Broome,   Caryl 
Brown,  Emily 

Jacob,   Madeleine 
Jervis,  Barbara 
Kirkpatrick,   Minnie  Lou 

Stegeman,   Marian 
Sweeney,   Nettie 
Tipton,    Patricia 
Underwood,  Crommelin 

Cade,    Charlotte 

LeCroy,   Gladys 

Walker,  Nancy 

Campbell,  Mae 

Longino,   Jean 

Walterman,    Virginia 

DeZauche,   Josephine                 McCall,  Juliette 
Emrich,  Margaret                       Mayne,  Mary  Alice 

Webb,    Margaret 
Whitfield,  Miriam 

Englehart,  Jane 

Murrell,  Mary  Mabel 

Williams,    Peggy 

Faciane,   Evella 

Nichols,  Ada  Lou 

Winans,  Edith 

Fair,  Rosemary 

1 

Robinson,    Catherine 

Zollman,  Kathleen 
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THE  SHOPPER 

*7on   crioommate 
from    crK.oomma.te 

Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year  and 
with  it  comes  the  problem  of  what  to  give 
for  the  festive  occasion.  I  turn  shopper's 
guide  for  the  present  to  help  you  solve  the 
puzzle. 

Girls  are  much  alike  when  it  comes  to 
buying  gifts.  You  can  tell  by  the  way  they 
buy  what  they  like  to  receive.  The  old  idea 
of  compacts  and  lipsticks  has  given  way  to 
cigarette  cases  with  a  separate  compart- 
ment for  watches  and  the  initials  that 
were  put  on  compacts  may  still  be  used 
here. 

A  box  of  plain  hankies  has  been  discard- 
ed for  the  more  attractive  ones  that  bear 
the  full  name  in  one  corner.  And  if  you 
know  she  doesn't  have  one  of  those  with 
"Lipstick"  inscribed  in  one  end  and  "Eye- 
brow" in  the  opposite  it's  high  time  you 
supplied  her  with  one.  And  if  this  doesn't 
suit  you,  neckerchiefs  are  always  welcome. 
Loud  colors,  fantastic  patterns  are  greatly 
in  demand. 

Find  out  her  favorite  perfume — sugges- 
tions! Blue  Grass,  Indiscret,  My  Sin — any 
of  Chanel's  or  Coty's.  It  will  be  worth  its 
cents  in  scent. 

Maybe  your  roommate  has  been  borrowing 
your  best  clip  and  bracelet  to  go  with  that 
certain  formal  and  nothing  else  will  do. 
Now  is  the  time  to  show  her  something 
else  will  do  and  find  her  a  very  attractive 
set.  You  will  be  killing  two  birds  with  one 
stone — if  you   get  what  I   mean. 

If  she  is  the  type  who  studies  in  bed 
wouldn't  she  enjoy  a  three  cornered  pillow? 
And  while  on  the  subject,  a  very  attractive 
night  gown  or  bed  jacket  would  make  a 
lovely  gift.  Or  is  she  the  kind  who  spends 
her  last  nickel  on  silk  stockings  ?  Then,  treat 
her  to  a  pair  of  the  ever  becoming  Queen 
Lace  hose.  A  gift  for  yourself  would  be  the 
evening  hose  that  are  worn  with  toeless 
and  heeless  sandals,  natural  shade  with  the 
toe  and  heel  of  the  color  to  match  your 
dress.  You  wouldn't  call  it  embroidery,  but 
the  designs  that  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
stockings  resemble  it.  If  you  are  wearing 
a  flower  print  gown  you  can  find  just  what 
you  need  in  the  hose  with  the  flower  on 
each  leg.  Seams  in  the  stocking  are  colored 
now  and  much  wider. 

Analyze  her  personality  and  choose  some- 
thing attractive  for  her  room  at  school  .  .  . 
a  leather  desk  set  with  stationerv  loo;  or 
if  she  has  been  asking  for  your  picture  .  .  . 
have  one  taken  and  frame  it  nicely.  She  will 
thank  you  for  any  of  these. 

(Continued   on  page   16) 


GULF  COAST  ART 
ASSO.  EXHIBITS 

-/ri-isses    \5mith    and  -^fonthrop 
kDAouj    zlraintings 

A  most  colorful  and  interesting  art  ex- 
hibition was  held  on  December  5th  and  6th 
in  the  art  studio  by  members  of  the  Gulf 
Coast  Art  Association.  Prominent  among 
the  paintings  shown  were  the  watercolors 
of  Miss  Sarah  K.  Smith.  Among  these  were 
landscapes  done  while  she  was  traveling  in 
Canada  and  Italy.  Miss  Christine  Northrop 
exhibited  two  brightly  colored  still-life 
paintings  she  did  while  attending  the  Ves- 
per Georo-e  School  of  Art  in  Boston. 

Miss  Charlotte  E.  Tibbs.  president  of  the 
association,  showed  several  landscapes  from 
near  Biloxi  done  both  in  oil  and  water- 
color.  Mr.  William  S.  Fobinson,  a  well- 
known  New  York  artist  who  is  now  living 
in  Biloxi,  exhibited  two  seascapes  and  land- 
scapes of  the  Mississippi  coast.  Two  pictures 
which  were  also  very  attractive  were  shown 
by  Professor  William  Woodward  of  New 
Orbans.  He  was  formerly  an  art  teacher 
at  Sonhi°  Newcomb  College.  They  are  both 
done  in  the  picturesque  French  quarter.  He 
used  on  these  an  oil  crayon  introduced  by 
Raffaelli  in  France. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Nair,  a  resident  of  Hands- 
boro,  and  a  pupil  of  Miss  Smith's,  ex- 
hibited both  oil  and  water  color  paint- 
ings. She  paints  both  still-life  and  land- 
scape to  other  subjects.  Mrs.  R.  W.  Thomp- 
son showed  a  still  life  in  oil,  using  a  bowl 
of  fruit  and  two  blue  glasses  as  subject 
matter.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Wilson  had  several 
studies  of  her  small  children  done  in  water 
color.  Miss  Nannie-Mae  Crump  showed 
several  rather  large  canvasses  of  typical 
Gulf  Coast  landscape. 

The  exhibition  was  attended  by  friends 
and  students  as  well  as  patrons  of  art.  Tea 
and  cookies  were  served  by  Miss  Smith. 


The  Winter  Wonderland 

The  holiday  spirit  was  truly  portrayed 
in  the  first  Senior  dance  of  the  year,  given 
December  4.  The  theme,  Winter  Wonder- 
land, was  cleverly  carried  out  to  the  min- 
utest detail.  In  the  center  of  the  room  stood 
a  huge  Christmas  tree  decorated  with  tin- 
sel snow  and  blue  lights.  The  blue  lighting 
effect  was  also  carried  out  in  a  spotlight 
and  soft  blue  dome  lights  all  serving  to 
lend  an  air  of  mysterious  charm  to  the  room. 

The  orchestra  was  placed  against  a  back- 
ground of  banked  snow  with  small  Christ- 
mas trees  at  each  end.  Two  huge  snow  men 
(Continued   on  page   17) 
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THANKSGIVING 
BANQUET 

J~ood===C/hen    Ooft  Lights 
and  Cr\.ousing   -^flusicf 

Not  even  a  homesick  heart  could  with- 
stand the  alluring  atmosphere  that  filled 
the  dining  room  the  night  of  the  Thanks- 
giving Banquet.  Each  table  had  its  center- 
piece of  mixed  fruit  spilling  luxuriously 
from  a  basket  surrounded  by  softly  glow- 
ing tapers  which  furnished  the  only  light. 
Delighting  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  palate, 
was  the  following  menu: 

Shrimp  Cocktail 

Assorted  Relishes  Toasted  Saltines 

Roast  Turkey  with  Giblet  Gravy 

Dressing  Cranberry  Sauce 

Sweet   Potato   Pumpkins 

Buttered  Brussels  Sprouts 

Rolls  Butter 

Thanksgiving   Salad 

Wafers 

Ice  Cream  Fruit  Cake 

Demi-tasse 

Mints  Fruits 

An  unusually  large  number  of  outside 
guests,  parents,  relatives  and  friends  were 
here  to  enjoy  the  dinner  with  the  Gulf  Park 
students  and  faculty  members. 

Open  House  was  held  later  in  the  audi- 
torium where  a  colorfully  arrayed  orchestra 
played  popular  tunes  for  the  couples  to 
dance.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  dance  was  over 
and  festivities  had  to  cease,  for  the  next 
day  was  a  school  day,  but  nevertheless,  the 
glow  of  Thanksgiving  remained  with  every- 
one. 


Christmas  Vacation 


Freedom     

Joy    unconfined    

Young  love 

Supreme recombined 

Jazz    

Mad   syncopation    

Nights    

Of  carefree  dissipation! 

Roadsters 

Lieht  blue  and  yellow   

Cigarettes    

Warm  and  mellow 

Men tall  and  intriguing 

Home    

Haoov   intoxication    

Heaven   

Christmas   vacation !    

—Former  Gulf  Park  Student. 


CLASSES  FIGHT  HARD 
IN  HOCKEY  MEET 

The  annual  hockey  tournament  among 
the  Seniors,  Juniors,  and  High  School  was 
staged  the  week  from  November  30  to 
December  4.  Each  class  was  eager  for  His 
Majesty  the  Goat  and  fought  long  and  hard 
to  win  his  favor.  But  the  High  School  class, 
after  a  series  of  games,  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing highest  recognition  and  once  more  be- 
came the  power  behind  the  Bovidaean 
throne. 

The  first  game  was  played  Tuesday  after- 
noon, November  30,  at  4:10,  between  the 
High  School  and  Seniors.  The  day  was  crisp. 
On  the  sidelines  high  spirited  girls  were 
cheering  their  team  onward  down  the  field. 
As  the  temperature  fell,  the  girl's  spirits 
rose.  Then  with  darkness  descending,  the 
High  School  made  the  final  goal  and  won 
the  first  game  5-1.  Points  were  made  by: 

High  School — Virginia  Sims  (2),  Rose- 
mary Fair,  Harriet  Williams,  and  Mary 
Jean  Archer 

Seniors — Martha   Broeder 

The  second  game  was  held  Friday,  De- 
cember 3,  between  the  Seniors  and  the  Jun- 
iors. It  began  as  an  even  match  and  the 
two  classes  tied  throughout  t^e  greater 
part  of  the  game.  However,  as  a  final  burst 
of  vitality  and  strength  entered  by  the 
Senior  team,  the  ball  twice  passed  through 
the  Juniors'  goal  to  make  a  victory  for  the 
upoerclassmen,  3-1.  Goals  were  made  by: 

Seniors — -Lucy   Daily    (Captain)     (3) 

Juniors — Beth    Campbell    (Captain) 

The  final  game  was  presented  the  follow- 
ing day,  December  4,  again  between  the 
Seniors  and  High  School.  There  was  much 
excitement  among  the  numerous  onlookers 
as  this  was  to  be  the  deciding  match.  Cheers 
rose,  lustv  and  frequent,  during  the  course 
of  the  afternoon.  In  the  first  half  the  High 
School  was  ahead,  then  both  teams  were 
tied,  then  the  Seniors  led,  and  then  once 
more  they  were  tied.  This  madp  the  game 
a  livelv  one.  At  the  last  half  the  High  School 
opened  up  their  forward  line  and  closed  the 
backfield.  When  the  whistle  blew  the  High 
School  was  found  to  be  victorious  over  their 
upperclassmen  by  a  score  of  4-2.  Goals  in 
the  last  erame  were  made  bv: 

High  School — Rosemarv  Fair  (2),  Jean 
Longino    (Captain),  and  Virginia   Sims 

Seniors — Lucy    Daily    (2) 

Whether  or  not  her  team  won,  each  girl 
had  been  captured  by  the  spirit  of  the  af- 
ternoon and  went  home  satisfied  by  seeing 
a.  vigorous  sport  played  well.  And  so,  the 
High  School  was  again  possesser  of  that 
popular  little  animal,  Goat.  How  long  will 
they  keep  him — ? 
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WHY  I  AM  TO  BE  CALLED 
"GOON" 
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Most  people  would  be  insulted  if  I  called 
them  "goons."  That  is  because  they  un- 
doubtedly wouldn't  know  what  a  goon  is,  and 
I  must  admit  that  the  term  sounds  any- 
thing but  flattering.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  some  of  the  most  important  people 
in  history  were  goons,  and,  although  goon- 
ishness  is  not  a  very  desirable  trait,  it  is 
not  so  terrible  either.  I  am  forwardly  and 
openly — but  not  without  a  certain  degree 
of  shame — -admiting  that  I'm  a  goon. 

I  can,  with  some  satisfaction,  redeem  my- 
self by  saying  that  the  fault  is  not  entirely 
mine.  Neither  am  I  going  to  pawn  off  that 
fault  on  seme  defenseless  teacher.  Circum- 
stances and  misconception,  I  think,  are  the 
only  justification  for  my  becoming  a  goon. 
A  "goon,"  in  the  literary  language,  is  a  per- 
son who  writes  eloquently  and  with  a  heavy 
touch;  a  person  who  uses  impressive  words 
and  uses  a  round  about  and  uncommon  way 
of  saying  them." 

In  grammar  school  I  used  to  love  to  read 
deep  books  about  important  people.  I 
thought  that  by  reading  these  books  I  was 
expanding  my  intellect  a  great  deal,  and 
that  I  was  getting  an  excellent  background 
for  my  future  writing.  I  didn't  know  what 
the  long  words  meant,  but  they  were  im- 
pressive to  me.  I  came  to  judge  bocks  as 
being  good  or  bad  according  to  the  heavi- 
ness and  deepness  of  them.  All  books  writ- 
ten in  a  lierht  and  airy  fashion,  I  thought, 
were  juvenile  and  unbecoming  to  more  ad- 
vanced students.  No  one  ever  bothered  to 
set  me  straight  on  this  idea;  so  naturally  I 
passed  on  into  high  school  harboring  my 
much  distorted  conception. 

Then  the  time  came  for  me  to  write  my 
first  theme.  Knowing  little  or  nothing  of 
the  basic  principles,  I  turned  to  mv  old  idea 
a^d  tried  to  imitate  the  works  of  those  men 
I  had  previously  read.  The  result  was  dis- 
astrous. My  teacher  didn't  know  exactly 
what  I  was  writing  about,  and  I  doubt  if  I 
knpw  either.  Instead  of  having  mv  theme 
make  sense  bv  using  the  ordinary  language 
I  used  every  day,  I  used  phrases  that  I  had 
read  and  that  had  impressed  me.  My  teach- 
er never  told  me  how  off  the  right  track  of 
writing  I  was :  so  I  went  blissfully  on,  writ- 
ing all  my  other  themes  the  sam?  way. 

I  developed  another  very  bad  habit  along 
this  line,  also.  I  would  always  look  up  a  com- 
mon word  in  the  dictionary  to  find  a  longer, 


°qier, 

more  impressive  word  to  take  its  place  in 
my  composition.  As  a  result  my,  what  I 
thought  to  be,  masterpiece  was  a  jumble 
of  words  not  meaning  what  I  had  intended 
it  to  mean  at  all.  The  situation  was  some- 
times very  funny,  too,  because  I  had  used 
words  which  bore  no  relation  to  the  other 
words  or  to  the  idea  of  the  theme. 

A  little  farther  along  in  school,  I  modi- 
fied my  writing  a  great  deal.  I  was  just 
beginning  partially  to  get  over  my  bad 
habits  when  Thoreau's  works  were  trust 
upon  me.  Thoreau  became  my  ideal,  and  I 
decided  that,  if  I  was  going  to  write  at  all, 
my  writing  was  going  to  be  like  his.  I 
didn't  have  much  of  a  chance  to  get  well 
started  on  this  venture  before  I  was  taken 
in  hand  by  my  English  teacher,  who  tried 
to  put  me  back  on  the  right  track  for  writ- 
ing. Hours  were  spent  trying  to  impress 
upon  me  that  it  was  the  naturalness  and 
personality  in  a  theme  that  put  it  across.  I 
got  the  idea  all  right,  but  habits  are  often 
hard  to  break. 

I  tried  hard,  but  often  I  would  unconscio- 
usly slip  back  into  my  old  form.  Even  in 
the  themes  I  write  now,  I  find  that  I'm  do- 
ing that  same  thing.  I  hope  that  I  soon  may 
say  that  my  education  as  a  "goon"  has  been 
ended  completely. 


THE  SHOPPER 


(Continued  from  page  14) 
If  your  best  friend  bites  her  finger-nails 
and  never  keeps  them  well,  you  can  suggest 
subtlely  what  you  want  her  to  do  by  pick- 
ing out  a  manicuring  set  by  Cutex,  La- 
Crosse,  or  if  you  want  something  more 
on  the  expensive  side  select  Revelon.  She 
will   henceforth  take  pride  in  her  hands! 

The  main  point  to  remember  in  selecting 
a  gift  is  to  make  sure  that  it  will  be  some- 
thing useful  and  not  just  anything  that  will 
clutter  up  the  drawer.  It  need  not  be  ex- 
pensive because  after  all,  it's  the  sentiment 
and  not  the  gift  that  counts. 
Some  go  North  and  some  go  West 
And  may  this  Christmas  be  your  best! 


An  educated  man  is  one  who  is  able  to 
worry  about  a  lot  of  things  that  never 
trouble  the  ignorant. 

— Robert  Quillen. 
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Spanish  Christmas 


(Continued  from  page  2) 

After  midnight  mass  the  family  return 
home  and  place  the  statue  of  the  Infant 
Jesus  in  the  crib  which  has  been  prepared. 
The  Christ  has  been  born.  Candles  are  light- 
ed before  the  Infant  and  all  members  of 
the  family  draw  near  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the 
Babe  symbolized  by  the  statue.  They  then 
gather  before  the  crib  and  sing  the  villanc- 
cos  or  carols  bequeathed  to  them  by  tradi- 
tion. After  this  ceremony  a  feast  is  pre- 
pared and  the  table  is  laid.  Special  dishes, 
candies  and  pastes  are  served  and  are  as 
definitely  associated  with  the  season  as  are 
our  turkey  and  plum-pudding. 

Gifts  are  not  given  until  the  feast  of  The 
Three  Kings,  on  January  6,  for  in  Christian 
tradition  it  was  on  this  day  that  the  Three 
Kings  arrived  with  their  presents  for  the 
Babe.  In  Spain  Santa  Claus  does  not  come 
in  his  reindeer-drawn  sleigh,  but  the  three 
kings  riding  through  the  streets  on  their 
camels  leave  their  gifts  while  the  children 
are  fast  asleep.  The  children  before  going 
to  bed  leave  their  shoes  and  a  bundle  of 
grass  on  the  balcony.  The  camels  eat  the 
straw  and  the  kings  leave  the  gifts  in  the 
shoes.  In  the  period  between  Christmas  and 
Little  Christmas  each  morning  when  the 
child  awakens,  he  finds  the  statues  of  the 
Wise  Men  just  a  little  nearer  the  replica  of 
the  stable.  Little  does  he  know  that  moth- 
er's hand  has  moved  them  while  he  slept. 
On  the  Eve  of  the  Feast  of  the  Three  Kings 
there  are  great  processions.  There  are  carri- 
ages piled  high  with  gifts  and  the  kings 
ride  through  the  streets.  The  following  day 


every  hospital,  every  orphanage,  and  every 
institution  harboring  children  is  visited  and 
presents  are  distributed,  presents  made  pos- 
sible through  public  subscription. 

The  customs  of  the  Spanish  Christmas 
reflect  the  simplicity  and  humility  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Christian  Faith.  Though  they 
differ  from  our  own,  we  must  admit  that 
they  are-  infinitely  more  expressive  of  the 
true  etymological  and  traditional  meaning 
of  Christmas. 


Christmas  in  Honduras 

From  Harriet  Williams  we  learn  that  the 
natives  of  Honduras  make  huge  clay  con- 
tainers, molded  into  ships  or  any  other 
shape  that  is  practicable.  These  are  filled 
with  toys  and  during  a  sort  of  game  some- 
what similar  to  "Blind  Man's  Buff,"  the 
container  is  broken  and  its  content  of  toys 
is  spilled  out  for  all  the  boys  and  girls  to 
take. 


Senior  Dance 


(Continued  from  page  14) 
guarded  the  refreshment  table  upon  which 
were  placed  large  snow  balls  of  candied  pop- 
corn and  punch. 

The  music  was  furnished  by  the  "Revel- 
ers" of  Gulfport,  who  played  a  series  of 
fourteen  program  dances,  each  followed  by 
an  encore.  The  dance  lasted  from  9:00  to 
11:00.  The  one  criticism  voiced  by  those 
attending  was  that  the  pleasant  evening 
was  too  soon  drawn  to  a  close. 


Theresa  and  Graciela  Rovirosa  are  pictured 
at  top  and  above  at  the  ranch  of  their  father's 
near  Camaguey,  Cuba.  Maria,  their  sister,  was 
a  student  here  last  year.  Their  interesting  story 
of  Christmas  in  Cuba  is  on  page  1. 
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